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CHAPTER 3 


IRANIANS IN ASIA MINOR 


A fragment by an Athenian tragedian of the late 5th or early 4th 
centuries speaks of maidens from Lydia and Bactria together, wor- 
shipping the Tmolian goddess Artemis to the sound of a flute, wel- 
coming the deity like a guest with a Persian melody.! The Tmolian 
goddess is most likely Anaitis, often referred to as the Persian Artemis, 
since Hypaipa, one of the centres of worship of Anaitis in Lydia, lay 
on the slopes of Mount Tmolus.? Bactria, at the other end of the 
dominions of the Achaemenians on the Oxus, was also an important 
centre of the worship of Anaitis. Poets in Athens and presumably 
individuals in Lydia imagined Lydian maidens worshipping the same 
goddess as maidens at the end of the inhabited world. Thinking this 
way meant fitting local customs and even local thoughts into a wider 
whole which may have been perceived as in some sense living - 
organization was not merely a matter of roads and fast postal service. 
The deities of the Persians ranged throughout the dominions of the 
Achaemenians. Darius in the Bisitün inscription refers often to his 
rule's relation to Ahuramazda. This sense of belonging to a whole, 
which stretched to the ends of the inhabited world, also finds expression 
in the custom of Persians of sacrificing for the king and for all Persians 
but not for themselves (Herodotus r. 131). 

The appearance of the Persian goddess Anähitä in Asia Minor repre- 
sents part of a change taking place throughout the dominions of the 
Achaemenians, not the introduction of something traditionally Iranian 
into new territories. The worship of Anahita appeared everywhere 
within the empire at about the same time, probably on the initiative of 
the Achaemenians in the late 5th and early 4th centuries. Berossus says 
Artaxerxes II (404-358 B.C.) had cult statues of Anähitä put up in 
Sardis, Babylon, Damascus, Susa, Ecbatana, Persepolis, and Bactria — 
a statement confirmed for most of these cities by independent evidence. 
The Anähitä cult probably represents a fundamental change in Iranian 


religion. For Anähitä is the first and only Iranian goddess depicted for 
! A. Nauck, Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. 2 (Leipzig, 1889), 776-7; Athenaeus, 
Deipnosophistae x1v 38 (656); tr. C. D. Yonge, vol. r (London, 1854), 1015-16. 


* For the unsuccessful attempt to locate the shrines of Anaitis at Hypaipa and Sardis, see 
G. Hanfmann, From Croesus to Constantine (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1975), p. 17. 
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purposes of cult. Ahuramazda is depicted earlier in the 5th century 
reliefs, but this is for the purposes of narrative, not worship. Anähitä 
wotship is often found in association with temples. Berossus himself 
does not say specifically that the images of the goddess were exhibited 
in temples, but later sources speak of Anähitä in a temple. The fire 
ritual too appears in its distinctive form at about the same time and 
often enough in connection with Anähitä to argue a relationship. 
Earlier reliefs show the Great King praying to Ahuramazda before a 
flaming altar. Later, the Great King appears on coins without Ahura- 
mazda, dressed in the costume of a fire priest and praying directly to 
a fire.! Herodotus (1. 131-2) appears to confirm the date of these changes 
as being late in the 5th or in the 4th century, for he says the Persians 
had neither temples nor cult images of the gods. Further, he mentions 
neither Anähitä nor the distinctive fire worship, although he does 
say the Persians regard natural phenomena like wind, fire, water, the 
sun, the earth as holy. 

Artaxerxes II's decision to give one of the Iranian gods tangible form 
may have been a response to the Greeks, who commonly represented 
their gods in cult images; as Herodotus (1. 135) remarks, the Persians 
did not fear to learn from others. The aim may also have been simply 
to direct the attention of Iranians and non-Iranians throughout the 
Achaemenian dominions to the Persian gods. But in a sense this 
strengthening and unfolding of Iranianism, almost of Iranian con- 
sciousness — for that is what Persian gods mean - brought with it, at 
least in western Asia Minor, a strengthening of Hellenism as well as 
Iranianism, since the visual language in which the goddess Anähitä 
was portrayed was Greek. Thus she is often difficult to distinguish 
from Artemis and has to be qualified as the Persian Artemis. It was 
almost as if the Greeks had made at least one of the gods of the Persians 
visible. There is an epitaph from north-east Caria which invokes the 
gods of the Greeks and the Persians, @eoi "EMyvwv xai Ilepowv.? 

In fact, this is true in a more general sense. One cannot speak about 
the Iranians in Asia Minor without speaking about the Grecks, that is 
without understanding what Greeks and Persians had in common, for 
they were enemies who respected each other. Respecting your enemies 
means experiencing what you havein common with them as wellas your 
differences. We think of hubris as a typically Greek conception, but 


1 S. Wikander, Feuerpriester in Kleinasien und Iran (Lund, 1946), especially 52-101. 
2 L. and J. Robert, La Carie (Paris, 1954), 79. 
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Aeschylus and Herodotus assumed the Persians knew hubris, and they 
could thus treat Persian outrages, such as Xerxes’ treatment of the dead 
body of Leonidas (Herodotus vir. 238), as outrages, and not as actions 
inherently Persian. Aeschylus set Persae at Ecbatana, and saw and had 
his audience see the Greek victory through the eyes of the Persians.’ 
The Greeks also sensed that monarchy (not necessarily the monarchy 
of the Achaemenians) was as much rooted in the nature of things as was 
the polis, “the self-governing community of free, landowning citizens 
equal before the law”. 

As a result of this experience of what they did and did not have in 
common, much of what we know about Persia and almost everything 
we know about Iranians in Asia Minor comes from Greek sources. For 
in an important sense, and with the exception of the Great King, the 
Persians did not speak: they rode, they shot, and they did not tell lies, 
which meant that they kept their promises of obedience to their 
superiors. The Greeks were fascinated and astonished by the out- 
landish grandeur of the Persians, with its successes and failures, but 
they also sensed in it a pathetic quality and saw its extraordinary 
tendency to entangle all but the best of the Persians in illusion and self- 
destruction. They learned this from Herodotus in the gathering storm 
of the Peloponnesian war. It helped to open their eyes to their own 
extravagance, which, though different, was as self-destructive as that 
of the Persians. 

Lydia with its fertile plains in the Hermus Valley and the important 
city of Sardis, at which the Royal Road ended, was an important centre 
of Persian influence in Asia Minor. In addition to the sanctuary in 
Hypaipa, there were sanctuaries of Anaitis in Hierakome (renamed 
Hierocaesareia in the 1st century A.D.) and Philadelphia. The Hyrcanian 
plain, which according to Strabo (xir. 4. 13) took its name from 
Persian settlers brought from Hyrcania, and the plain of Cyrus, both 
near Sardis, betoken Persian settlements in the area, an area later to be 
settled by Macedonian soldiers. Pontus and Lydia appear to be the 
chief centres for the worship of the Persian gods in Asia Minor. As 
late as the 2nd century A.D., Pausanias (5. 27. 5-7) could report wit- 
nessing something resembling the Persian fire ceremony at Hiero- 
caesareia and Hypaipa. 

In the north-west, on the south-eastern edge of Lake Manyas near 


! A. D. Momigliano, Alien Wisdom, The Limits of Hellenization (Cambridge, 1975), 
especially 123-50. 
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Ergeli, the site of Dascylion, the satrap’s palace, has recently been 
identified.1 In his description of the site in antiquity, Xenophon 
(Hellenica 1v. 1. 15-16) wondered at the number of villages around it. 
He also mentions a hunting park (mapáóewos) and remarks on the 
abundance of wildlife outside as well as within. Apparently these parks, 
which left their mark on the memories of the natives, tutned a tradi- 
tional part of the Iranian way of life into a convention, just as the 
19th-century parks of Frederick Law Olmsted in the United States 
carefully re-evoked the wilderness. The Iranian aristocracy apparently 
preferred hunting and riding in special preserves rather than in the open 
country. For them hunting and riding were no longer an economic 
necessity but a way of defining themselves. In some sense, they saw the 
basis of their nobility and authority in swiftness of movement - skill 
in horsemanship and archery like that of their ancestors — and in loyalty 
to their superiors. With no city (in the Greek sense) nearby, this palace 
and hunting park surrounded by villages must have looked to the 
Iranians like Persia in miniature — a copy on a small scale of a world 
made up not of cities but of palaces and villages and occasional city- 
like agglomerations. 

Several important reliefs of the 4th and sth century have been found 
in the neighbourhood of Dascylion. One of them, a tombstone, 
appears to offer a view into the hunting park described by Xenophon: 
a Persian nobleman riding at full gallop is about to spear a boar.? He 
wears the long, close-fitting pants and the long-sleeved tunic and tiara 
(hat) which identify the Persian nobleman in Greek art before 
Alexander. The most important of these reliefs shows the Magi or 
IIvpaıdoı, the fire-kindlers, at the fire ritual, perhaps about to sacrifice.’ 
Four hundred years older than Strabo's (xv. 3. 15) description of the 
fire ritual, the relief appears to have been made to illustrate it. It shows 
two figures with their mouths and jaws covered by the tiara, which 


1 E. Akurgal, “ Les fouilles de Daskyleion”, Anatolia 1 (1956), 20-4; Die Kunst Anatoliens 
(Berlin, 1961), 167-77; H. Bengston, The Greeks and the Persians (New York, 1968), pp. 187, 
192, 208. 

2 From Gavuch Koi, near Panderma. Archaeological Museum, Istanbul, number 1054. 
F. W. Hasluck, JHS xxvı (1906), 26, pl. VI. 

* From Eregli. Archaeological Museum, Istanbul. T. Macridy, “ Reliefs Gréco-Perses de 
la Région de Dascylion", BCH xxxvii (1913), 340-57; R. Ghirshman, Persia from the origins 
to Alexander the Great (London, 1964), 347, fig. 440. For the three steles recently discovered at 
Dascylion, see E. Akurgal, “‘Griechisch-persische Reliefs aus Daskyleion”, LA v1 (1966), 
pp. 147-56; P. Bernard, ‘‘ Les bas-reliefs gréco-perses de Dascylion à la lumière de nouvelles 
découvertes", Revue Archéologique 1969, pp. 17-28; J. M. Dentzer, “Reliefs au ‘Banquet’ 
dans l'Asie Mineure du V° siècle av J.-C.”, ibid., pp. 195-224. 
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Strabo describes as long enough to reach down to the jaws and cover 
the lips. It is difficult to tell whether they are holding clubs, which 
Strabo says they use for sacrifice in Cappadocia, or sacred bundles of 
twigs (barsman). The reliefs on three additional grave steles found 
recently at Dascylion also betray a Persian ambience: eight-spoked 
wheels with nails on the edges as at Persepolis; long chitons instead 
of the short chitons of Greek servants; dressed cup-bearers instead of 
the naked Greek cup-bearers; more servants; a woman wearing the 
headdress reserved for Persian royalty. Also and more importantly, for 
it shows the contrast between a monarchical and aristocratic world, 
funeral banquets on these stones centre on one individual, not on the 
groups of diners as in contemporary Greek work. 

Another reflection of Persia in miniature appears on a relief from the 
tomb of an Iranian prince or governor of the most important city in 
Lycia, Xanthus. The Harpy Tomb (now at the British Museum) shows 
a Greek-Lycian version of audiences depicted at Persepolis. Instead 
of a miniaturized official before the Great King as at Persepolis, a boy 
offers a cock and a rhyton of wine to the enthroned governor.! Common 
to Greeks, Lycians, and Persians, this ritual gesture of offering had a 
different significance for each. All saw the same thing and understood it 
differently - but not differently enough to be unaware that there were 
other ways of understanding what they saw. For a Greek the scene 
might depict the worship of a hero; for a Persian, an audience before 
the Persian governor of Xanthus, faintly reminiscent of the audiences 
before the Great King in Persepolis. These portrayals of Persia on a 
small scale reflect in their physical dispositions the spiritual ideal of 
maintaining promises of obedience to superiors; everyone expected 
from those below him what he granted those above him. Greek crafts- 
men appear to have done all this work for Persian patrons — with the 
exception of objects found in graves and seal rings (impressions of 
many of which were found at Dascylion), which are of Persian 
manufacture. 

Wall paintings in two tombs recently discovered (1969) on the edges 
of Lycia in the Plain of Elmali, the first of about 525 B.c., the second of 
the early 5th century, tell something more about Greek eyes witnessing 
a Lycian world coming to know the presence of Persia. The first 


1 F. J. Tritsch, “ The Harpy Tomb at Xanthus”, JHS 1xn (1942), 39-50; G. Rodenwalt, 
“Griechische Reliefs in Lykien”, SPAW 1933, pp. 1028-35; I. Kleemann, “Der Satrapen- 
Sarkophag aus Sidon”, Istanbuler Forschungen xx (Berlin, 1958), pp. 111-14. 
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betrays not a hint of Persia; the second, roughly a generation later, 
shows a reclining man drawn with wondrous clarity and daring, 
probably not an important Persian official, but nevertheless with some- 
thing distinctly Persian about him. His servants approach him carrying 
vessels of the same sort and in the same way as the tributaries on the 
stairways at the Apadana at Persepolis, but their hands unmistakably 
betray Greek eyes. Elsewhere in the frieze the individual wears the 
tiara, long purple pants and a long-sleeved tunic which, whatever else 
it is, is not Greek. There is a battle scene full of movement and clarity 
in which Greeks are losing to Persians, or to Lycians who affect Persian 
styles. Greek artists could paint their own defeat as if it were the defeat 
of others. 

In Lydia, where Sardis was the site of the most important Persian 
satrapy, there are fewer visual traces of the Persians than in the region 
about Lake Manyas and in Lycia. Only items connected with dress and 
court life remain: jewelry, gold, silver, glass vessels, rich cloths. There 
is also a pediment in Greek style, of the middle of the 5th century B.c., 
showing the funeral banquet of a Persian. (Mesopotamian but probably 
not Persian, the motif of the funeral banquet seems to have won 
currency among Persians and people associated with Persian adminis- 
tration in Asia Minor, for it appears on one of the recently found reliefs 
at Dascylion.) Concentrating on organization, roads and horse relays, 
and living apart from the natives, the Persians appear to have been 
content to let others depict them. 

For the Persians in Asia Minor, as perhaps everywhere, the fall of 
Achaemenians meant crisis. Even in areas such as Caria, far from the 
beaten tracks of armies and merchants and enjoying relative inde- 
pendence from Persia, the Iranian aristocracy had to come to terms with 
the new circumstances. In the little polis of Amyzon high up in the 
mountains of north-west Caria, a decree from the time of Philip 
Arrhidaeus, half-brother and successor of Alexander, adopts a man 
called Bagadates and his son, Arieramnes, as citizens and on the advice 
of the oracle at Delphi, appoints Bagadates priest of the local indigenous 

! For the two tombs in the plain of Elmali, see M. J. Mellink, “The painted tomb near 
Elmali”, American Journal of Archaeology xxiv (Baltimore, Md., 1970), pp. 251-53; 
“Excavations at Elmali, 1971”, ‘bid. Lxxv1 (1972), pp. 263-69; “Excavations at Elmali, 
1972, ibid. LXXVII (1973), pp. 297-303; “Notes on Anatolian wall painting”, in Mélanges 
Mansel 1 (Ankara, 1974), pp. 537-47. For Lydia, see J. Boardman, “Pyramidal Stamp Seals 
in the Persian Empire”, Iran vii (1970), pp. 19-45; G. M. A. Hanfmann, “A pediment of 


the Persian Era from Sardis”, in Melanges Mansel ı, pp. 289-302; From Croesus to Constantine, 
pp. 1-21, esp. 15-21. 
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goddess who is called Artemis. The priesthood was apparently heredi- 
tary, for about a hundred and twenty years later a decree (of the time of 
Antiochus III) mentions an Arieramnes as priest of the local Artemis. 
These are Iranian names. In this instance, an Iranian aristocratic family 
won citizenship in a Greek polis and at the same time gained an official 
position as priests of a sanctuary.! In Apamea on the Meander a man 
called Maiphernes appears as an official of the mint sometime in the 
next centuries.? Here, too, a descendant of the Iranian aristocracy had 
continued to play an official röle. However in some cities in north- 
eastern Caria Iranian names scattered among the local population 
appear to indicate that the descendants of Persian settlers had in the 
generations become integrated with the local population.? 

In the perspective of the Trojan War and earlier which Asia Minor 
suggested to him, Strabo minimized the differences between the 
Achaemenian and Macedonian conquests of Asia Minor; but they were 
in important ways different. The dominion of the Achaemenians lasted 
two hundred and fifty-years; Alexander's lasted much less than his 
short life and did not extend beyond it. In the Bisitün inscription, 
Darius had spoken loftily of his ability to overcome usurpers in the 
strength of Ahuramazda. Alexander’s conquest provoked instability, 
even a revolutionary atmosphere? robbers sacked the tomb of Cyrus 
at Persepolis when Alexander was absent in India; the suspicion and 
insecurity was such that men wondered whether the satraps had 
violated the tomb (Strabo xv. 3. 7). 

After the death of Alexander, the Macedonians turned upon them- 
selves. From the outermost parts of Iran, Greek commanders came to 
the battle grounds in Asia Minor. In contrast to Alexander, who had 
not been able to ensure his succession, the Persians had lived under a 
hereditary monarchy and esteemed legitimacy of descent-a fact 
which Strabo thought worthy of mention (xv. 3. 17). 

One of the most important consequences of this confusion was the 
emergence (about 305 B.c.) of two independent monarchies, one in 
Cappadocia and the other in Pontus, which claimed and were believed 
by their subjects to be descended from the Achaemenians. The mere 
existence of these monarchies testifies to the depth of the Iranization 
which had occurred under the Achaemenians. Instead of adapting 

1 L, Robert, “Le sanctuaire d'Artémis à Amyzon”, CRAI 1953, 403-15. 


2 L. Robert, Noms indigènes dans I’ Asie-Mineure greco-romaine 1 (Paris,1963), 348-9. 
3 Robert, La Carie, 79. 
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themselves to changed circumstances, like the Iranians in Caria and 
probably throughout western Asia Minor, the Iranian aristocracy east 
of the Halys River in Pontus and Cappadocia chose independence in 
defiance of the Macedonians. The Cappadocians had resisted from the 
beginning. After the defeat of the Persian satraps on the River Granicus, 
the Cappadocians fought at Arbela in 331. Unlike Sinope and Amisos 
on the coast of Pontus, they did not come to terms with Alexander 
after this battle but rose up in his rear. 

Until the fall of the Persian monarchy, the Iranian presence had 
probably been as intense in Asia Minor west of the Halys as it had been 
in Pontus and Cappadocia. With the victory of Alexander and the 
emergence cf the Hellenistic kings, it begins slowly to fade in the west. 
Writing in the time of Augustus, Strabo only knew of traces of the 
Persians in western Asia Minor, but he considered Cappadocia almost 
a living part of Persia (xv. 3. 15). 

Iranization in Pontus and Cappadocia meant the preservation of 
great temple estates which had in many instances existed before the 
arrival of the Medes in the early 6th century. Comana in Pontus had, for 
instance, been a holy region in the time of the Hittites. The past, not 
only the Iranian past but the past of the first millennium before the 
coming of the Medes in the early 6th century and even of the late 
2nd millennium, rose before one’s eyes in these lands. Strabo’s descrip- 
tions of the temple estates are full of wonder and astonishment. Even 
though they must have been part of his boyhood knowledge - for he 
was from Amasia in Pontus - he did not take them for granted and 
found himself (xr. 14. 16) turning to Herodotus’ description of temple 
prostitution to understand the customs at the temples of Pontus, 
Cappadocia, and Armenia. He speaks of Cappadocia as having many 
temples of the Persian gods and many fire priests. But it is important to 
remember that there were other religious centres in Cappadocia and 
Pontus, many of them of greater antiquity than those of Anaitis. In 
these regions where there were few cities (except those cut off from the 
interior on the coasts of Pontus) these sanctuaries served as centres; 
pilgrims came to them from everywhere throughout Cappadocia and 
Pontus and from Armenia ~ betraying the deeper unity of regions 
recently divided politically. 

In regard to those temples which owned large estates — Strabo 
(x11. 2. 3) speaks of more than six thousand temple servants at Comana 
in Cappadocia - it is often difficult to distinguish the Iranian element 
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from the indigenous. Even in the instance of temple prostitution, 
usually associated with either indigenous or Semitic influence, Wikander 
points out that it is not by any means clear that Iranian ritual excludes 
it! 

In each of the Comanas, Strabo refers to the chief priest as “second 
after the king” (Strabo xir. 2.3; 3.32; Caesar, De bello Alexandrino 66), 
adding in the case of Comana in Cappadocia that he usually came from 
the royal family. Found most frequently in Latin and Greck authors, 
these words, in appearance a mere phrase, actually are a translation of 
an Iranian title in use among the Sasanians, the Parthians, and the 
Achaemenians. Under the Achaemenians, they designated the heir of 
the king, later probably simply those who were second in authority to 
the king. All this would appear to argue Iranian influence on the shrine 
of the national goddess of Cappadocia, Ma.? In the second millennium 
in a region later called Pontus, however, a Hittite king used the title 
when he consecrated his son Priest of Tesup.? 

Unlike many of the other holy centres in these regions which had 
been sacred for centuries, Zela appears to have been consecrated for the 
first time as a sanctuary of the Persian gods, especially Anaitis, by 
Artaxerxes II. By Strabo's time, it had long been a temple with authority 
over much land and many holy servants (fepddovAor). With rites of 
surpassing holiness, it exercised spiritual authority throughout Pontus; 
men came from everywhere to make oaths on matters of crucial im- 
portance in the sanctuary of the Persian gods at Zela (Strabo xir. 3. 37). 
That the Persian gods guaranteed men's words says something for the 
moral authority of the Achaemenians and their gods in Pontus and 
Cappadocia. The priests of these sanctuaries acted with great inde- 
pendence. In the time of the independent kings of Cappadocia the 
Priest of Comana also bore the title of general (orparnyds) and governor 
of the King.* 

Besides the sanctuaries at Zela and in Armenia in Acilisene (modern 
Ekeleac), Anaitis probably held other sanctuaries with land and temple 
servants in Cappadocia and Pontus. A recently published inscription 
points to the existence of such a sanctuary in the area of Cappadocia 
south-east of the Salt Lake, forty or fifty kilometres north of Aksaray 

1 Wikander, Feuerpriester, 88-9. 

2 E. Benveniste, Titres et noms propres en Iranien ancien (Paris, 1966), especially 50-65 ; 
H. Volkmann, “Der Zweite nach dem König”, Philologus xcu (1937), 285-316. 


3 E. Herzfeld, The Persian Empire (Wiesbaden, 1968), 110. 
4 Dittenberger 1. 573 (no. 364). 
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(ancient Archelais). Flavia Prima dedicates to the most powerful god- 
dess, Anaitis Barzochora, three individuals and their heirs as temple 
servants for life. One of the newly dedicated servants bears an indigenous 
name. 

The hereditary status of much temple service helps to explain its 
persistence. The authority that these shrines exerted was spiritual rather 
than legal; for violations they threatened death or disease to the 
desecrator or his livestock. The status of the temple servants differed 
importantly from that of Greek slaves. Antiochus of Commagene for- 
bade any priest or magistrate or dynast (meaning probably the Iranian 
atistocracy) from enslaving or maltreating or exacting liturgies from the 
temple servants and their heirs.2 When Pompey (Strabo xr. 3. 34) 
appointed a priest-governor of the sanctuary at Comana in Pontus with 
authority over other adjoining lands, he expressly forbade the sale of 
the temple servants. In addition to such guarantees against abuse from 
magistrates of cities, priests, and barons, the temple servants could, 
unlike slaves in Greece, hold land either by renting sacred land or 
through sharecropping agreements. Since their status was beyond the 
law, it depended to some extent on the spiritual authority of the shrine 
and its spiritual sanctions. Such arrangements were meant to last for 
ever; that is why the status of temple servants at Commagene was 
conceived as exceptional. 

The primary unit throughout the Achaemenian dominions was the 
village. Posidonius observed (Strabo xi. 9. 1) that there were two 
thousand villages in Rhagae in Media. Classical authors spoke of ten 
thousand cities in Bactria, but Soviet excavations show these cities to 
be armed villages.* These villages were gathered into groups for taxa- 
tion purposes. Such village organization was.also characteristic of Asia 
Minor, especially of Pontus and Cappadocia in the Achaemenian 
period, and persisted in the Hellenistic period. A large part of Asia Minor 
remained without cities in the Hellenistic period. In Pontus there were 
few cities except on the coast. In Cappadocia there were three cities: 
Tyana, Mazaca, and Hanisa. When kings travelled about their countries 

1 J. and L. Robert, Bulletin épigraphique 1968 (vol. v1, Paris, 1972), number 538, pp. 108-10. 

2 L. Jalabert and R. Mouterde, Inscriptions grecques et latines de la Syrie 1, number 1 
(Nemrud Dagh) (Paris, 1929), 155-90, 205-12; P. Debord, “‘L’esclavage sacré: état de la 
question”, in Actes du colloque 1971 sur l'esclavage (Annales littéraires de l'Université de 
Besançon, vol. 140, Paris, 1972), 135-50. 


* E. J. Bickerman, “The Seleucids and the Achaemenids”, in La Persia e il Mondo Greco- 
Romano (Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Rome 1966), 87—117, especially 104. 
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they stayed in fortified places. Appian (De bello Mithridatico 65) reports 
that Murena destroyed four hundred villages in one raid. The fertile 
plain outside Amasia was called the plain of a thousand villages. Many 
of these villages had their own sanctuaries. As Libanius put it (Pro 
templis 9), “ Destroy the sanctuary of a village and it grows blind and 
lives no more.”? | 

In the time ofthe Achaemenians, two things of importance happened 
in Pontus: an Iranian aristocracy and the Persian gods entered the land, 
and the Greek cities were founded along the coast. In the Hellenistic 
centuries, both the process of Iranization and Hellenization continued 
in different ways in both Cappadocia and Pontus. In Cappadocia, 
Hellenization started slowly in the 3rd century and quickened in the 
znd. In Cappadocia the first coinage under Ariarathes, who ruled while 
Alexander was still alive, was in Aramaic, the imperial language of the 
Achaemenians. But already in the long reign of Ariaramnes (about 
280-230 B.C.) the first coinage appears with Greek inscriptions, showing 
the monarch in Persian dress.® 

Different from what had occurred in the 5th and 4th centuries in 
western Asia Minor, where Persian and Greek elements almost fused, 
as in the Tomb of the Harpy at Xanthus, this juxtaposition of Greece 
and Persia is characteristic of the whole of life in the independent 
monatchies. The organization of the state and its titles in Cappadocia 
and Pontus were modelled after those of the Hellenistic monarchies.‘ 
The Greek of the chancelleries was as good as that anywhere else; but 
the kings and the aristocracy probably still thought in Persian or in the 
local languages. Mithridates Eupator, who had been brought up in 
Greek, sought to learn all the languages spoken in his kingdom, in 
itself enough to do away with the notion that he was a Greek king. ê 

Under the Seleucids the Greek élite and the Iranian aristocracy and 
the local notables lived side by side in two different worlds that had 
little to do with each other.® But in Cappadocia, in Pontus, in Com- 


! P, Briant: “ Villages et communautés villageoises d'Asie achéménide et hellenistique”, 
JESHO xvın (1975), 165-88; “‘‘ Brigandage’, dissidence et conquête en Asie achéménide et 
hellenistique”, in Dialogues d’ histoire ancienne (Annales littéraires de l'Université de Besancon, 
vol. 188, Paris, 1976), 163-262. 

2 T. Zawadzki, “ Quelques remarques sur l'étendue et l'accroissement des domaines des 
grands temples en Asie Mineure”, Eos xvi, 1 (1954), 83-96. 

* K. Regling, '*Dynastenmünzen von Tyana, Morima und Anisa in Kappadokien”, 
ZN xu (1935), 1-23. * [See also pp. 12ff., 713 and 821ff. on Hellenism in Iran.] 

5 T. Reinach, Mithridate Eupator (Paris, 1890), 282. 

* Bickerman, “Seleucids and Achaemenids”, 103. 
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magene, and in Parthia, whose kings attended performances of the 
Bacchae, one has the sense that the men who inherited the responsibilities 
of leadership lived in both the Greek and the Iranian world, just as 
they spoke and thought in both languages — unlike the Greeks, who did 
not learn foreign languages. 

These rulers needed Greek and Hellenism in order to be independent 
kings rather than chiefs, and to enter the world of international politics. 
They needed Persian and the local languages in order to remember who 
they were, that is to survive. They went from one world to the other 
but did not entertain illusions they could do without either or that the 
two worlds could meet and amalgamate. 

In some sense, the real drama of the Hellenistic world occurred 
among those rulers who had resisted Macedonian dominion. As with 
so many other things, it took the Roman Republic to bring this drama 
to ripeness; it was from these kings, not from the Hellenistic kings, 
that there came the last men who dared stand up to the Roman 
Republic before she destroyed herself, Mithridates Eupator of Pontus 
and Orodes of Parthia. 

Neither Cappadocia nor Pontus were lands which attracted Greek 
and Macedonian settlers. Greeks were city men; they did not move into 
the country. As a result, Hellenization in lands like Pontus and Cap- 
padocia meant the natives Hellenized themselves. There is an inscrip- 
tion perhaps from the 2nd century B.c. from Hanisa near Mazaca in 
Cappadocia. This is clearly a Greek polis with a constitution, a council 
and an assembly, and the rule of law. The inscription, in fact, deals 
with a legal question: the city’s claim to inherit from a man who dies 
without heirs. This city is not a new foundation but rather an old 
agglomeration existing from well into the 2nd millennium, that trans- 
formed itself into a polis. The names of some of the city magistrates are 
indigenous; the name of the royal overlord is Iranian. It was the natives 
who had turned themselves into Greeks.! Perhaps this transformation 
occurred during the regin of Ariarathes V Phihellene, who had studied 
in Athens with Attalus III and who celebrated Greek games in Cap- 
padocia with athletes and Dionysiac artists invited from Athens. He 
may have refounded both Mazaca, which Strabo (xit. 2.9) says had a 
constitution designed by Charondas, and Tyana, naming them both 
Eusebeia. 

In a sanctuary high in the Anti-Taurus mountains at Nimrud Dagh, 


! Robert, Noms indigenes x, 457-523. 
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Antiochus I, king of fertile Commagene (about 69-34 B.c.) spoke of 
combining the Persian, Macedonian gods, and the local gods, and the 
Persian and Greek and local traditions! At the same time he called 
himself friendly to the Romans; instead of alternating between the 
Greek and the Iranian world, he tried to treat them as if they could be 
translated into each other. In this sanctuary, built to hold his “blessed” 
body after it had sent forth his god-favoured spirit into the surrounding 
skies of Ahuramazda, Antiochus displayed his paternal Iranian ancestors 
descended from the Achaemenians and his maternal ancestors who 
came down from Alexander. By his piety and devotion he sought to 
turn his inherited kingdom into the abode of all the gods and he 
worshipped their statues in the time-honoured fashion of the Greeks 
and the Persians, as well as with the sacrifices and festivals which were 
the custom of all men from time immemorial. He spoke in Greek, but 
he and his ancestors wore Iranian dress, and he specified that the 
priests of his sanctuary should dress in the Persian fashion. He wor- 
shipped Ahuramazda but called him also Zeus and Mithra, whom he 
identified with Apollo, the ancestral god of the Seleucids. Under the 
shadow of Rome (Vespasian was to turn Commagene into a Roman 
province in 72 A.D.), Antiochus sought to create a sanctuary of the 
gods of the Persians in the manner of the Achaemenians three hundred 
years earlier, and at the same time to acknowledge the gods of the 
Greeks and the Hellenistic kings. In short, he meantto be all things to 
all men ~ and all gods. And it was more than anybody could do. It is 
his lack of sense of proportion that is most striking - and most 
revealing, especially when it most looks like boldness: “ Antiochus 
was in the grip of a vision whose devastating power and unity can be 
sensed in everything he touchcd. Sculpture, architecture, the use of 
natural features, the ordering of the cult speak with the same voice 
as the inscriptions, of a man possessed by the dissonant tongues of 
Persia and Greece, and dedicated to the service of five outlandish 
demons - Zeus-Oromasdes, Apollo-Mithra-Helios-Hermes, Artagnes- 
Heracles-Ares, his beloved Commagene, and himself."? 

1 Jalabert and Mouterde, Inscriptions . . . de Syrie 1, number 1; H. Dórrie, Der Königskult 
des Antiochos von Kommagene im Lichte neuer Inschriften-Funde (AAWG 3rd series, LX, 1964); 
F. K. Dörner and T. Goell, Arsameia am Nymphaios (Berlin, 1963); T. Goell, “The Exca- 
vation of the ‘Hierothesion’ of Antiochus I of Commagene on Nemrud Dagh (1953- 
1956)", BASOR cxrvit (1947), 4-22. 


" Se Murray, “Ozymandias, King of Kings”, The Classical Review Lxxx (Oxford, 
1966), 108. 
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The decisive event in the history of eastern Asia Minor is Pompey’s 
defeat in 62 ».c. of Mithridates Eupator, King of Pontus, and his allies, 
which included the kings of Cappadocia and Commagene. For forty 
years Mithridates had carried on much more than a local war. He had 
co-ordinated his fighting with various crises in Italy and the rest of the 
Roman world. Because he understood his struggle in world-wide terms 
(that is, in terms of the Mediterranean), Mithridates foresaw his defeat 
would mean the spread of Roman power from the Ocean to Pontus. 
But this did not occur immediately after 62 B.C.: it took something 
like a century for the effects of the Roman victory in 62 B.c. to show 
themselves to be irreversible. 

After the defeat of Mithridates no king held sway over the lands and 
peoples which Mithridates had led. Rome annexed part of Pontus; in 
other parts it recognized the rule of dynasts and independent cities. 
Some years after Pompey’s settlement a monarchy arose in eastern 
Pontus which survived until A.D. 64. In contrast to Pontus the kings 
in Cappadocia and Commagene survived; after 62 B.C. as clients 
but not satellites of Rome they depended to some extent on Rome's 
endorsement. 

On suspicion or pretext — the reasons are not entirely clear — that 
the king of Cappadocia was conspiring with the king of Parthia, 
Tiberius annexed Cappadocia in A.D. 14. In a.D. 64 Rome annexed 
eastern Pontus. For the first time she ruled the whole southern shore 
of the Black Sea up to the Caucasus. Intent on asserting his own 
authority and the authority of Rome both at home and abroad after the 
victory in tbe civil war which had made him emperor, Vespasian 
allowed his commander in Syria to attack and annex Commagene and 
Armenia Minor in A.D. 72. His intent appears to have been to fix the 
Roman frontier on the Euphrates. The dynasties which claimed descent 
from the Achaemenians were no more. 

Rome's direct assertion of her rule over eastern Asia Minor brought 
the West closer to these lands. Impressed by the difficulty of supplying 
troops during the Armenian War of 58-64, Vespasian and his successors 
had roads built in Pontus and Cappadocia so that the troops on the 
Euphrates could be easily supplied. Without rulers claiming descent 
from the Achaemenians Cappadocia, Pontus and Commagene still 
experienced something like cultural unity with deeply Iranized Armenia 
and with Parthia. But without political expression this culture probably 
grew to misunderstand itself. 


1 F. Cumont, “The Frontier Provinces of the East”, CAH xr, pp. 606-13. 
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KINGS OF PONTUS 


Mithridates dynast of Cius 
Mithridates 1 
Ariobarzanes 
Mithridates IT 
Mithridates IIT 
Pharnaces I 
Mithridates IV Philopator Philadelphus 
Mithridates V Euergetes 
Mithridates VI Eupator 
Pharnaces II (ruler of the Cimmerian Bosporus) 
Darius 
KINGS OF CAPPADOCIA 


Ariarathes III (first ruler to assert independence) 

Ariathes IV Eusebes 

Ariathes V Eusebes Philopator 

Ariarathes VI Epiphanes Philopator 

Ariarathes VII Philometor 

Ariarathes Eusebes Philopator (son of Mithridates v1 
of Pontus) 

Ariarathes VII 

End of dynasty. Cappadocians elect a noble, 
Ariobarzanes, king 

Ariobarzanes I Philoromaios 

Ariobarzanes II Philopator 

Ariobarzanes II] Eusebes Philoromaios 

Ariarathes IX 

Archelaus 

KINGS OF COMMAGENE 


. Ptolemaeus (asserts independence of Syria in about 
163/2 B.C.) 

Samus IT Theosebes Dikaios 

Mithridates I Callinicus 

Antiochos I Theos Dikaios Epiphanes Philoromaios 
Philhellen 

Mithridates IT 

Antiochus II (did not reign) 

Mithridates III 

Antiochus ITI 

(With his death Commagene annexed by Rome) 

Antiochus IV 


337/6-302/1 B.C. 
302/1-266/5 
266/5- 7.255 

€. 225-1. 220 
220-6. 185 
185-¢. 170 
170-¢. 150 
150-121/o 

c. 121/0-63 


Ss SA AN 
e t c. 5 


€. 163-¢. 130 
€. 120—. III 
C. II1-£. 100 
€ . 100-«. 88 


c. 96 


€. 95—. 62 
62- c. 54 

c. 54-42 
42-36 
36-A.D. 17 


c. 163/2-¢. 130 
C. 130-¢. 100 
€. 100-£. 70 


€. 70-6. 55 
€. 31 

died 29 

€. 20 

died A.D. 17 


A.D. 38- 72 


The above lists are compiled from E. J. Bickerman, Chronology of tbe 
Ancient World (London, 1968), 164-5; see also G. Perl, “Zur Chronologie 
der Königreiche Bithynia, Pontos und Bosporos," in Studien zur Geschichte 
und Philosophie des Altertums, ed. J. Harmatta (Amsterdam, 1968), 299-330. 
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AA 
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AAnt ASH 
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archäologischen Instituts) (Berlin) 

Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Göttingen (Phil. 
Hist. Klasse) (Göttingen) 

Acta antiqua academiae scientiarum Hungaricae (Budapest) 


AArchASH Acta archacologica academiae scientiarum Hungaricae (Budapest) 


AB 
Acta Iranica 


Aevum 
AGWG 


AI 
AION 


AJSLL 
AKM 
AMI 
Anatolia 
ANS 
ANSMN 
ANSNNM 
ANSNS 
Antiquity 
AO 
AOAW 


AOH 
APAW 


Apollo 
ArOr 


Artibus 
Asiae 


Analecta Bollandiana (Brussels) 
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(Tehran-Liege-Leiden) 
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American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literature (Chicago) 
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American Numismatic Society 

American Numismatic Society Museum Notes (New York) 
American Numismatic Society Numismatic Notes and Mono- 
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American Numismatic Society Numismatic Studies (New 
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"Antiquity (a periodical review of archaeology edited by Glyn 
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Anzeiger der Österreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften (Phil. 
Hist. Klasse) (Vienna) 

Acta Orientalia Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae (Budapest) 
Abhandlungen der Preussischen (Deutschen) FERNE der Wissen- 
schaften (Phil. Hist. Klasse) (Berlin) 

Apollo (The magazine of the arts) (London) 

Archiv Orientälni (Quarterly Journal of African, Asian and 
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Artibus Asiae (Institute of Fine Arts, New York University) 
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CSCO 
CSEL 
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East and 
West 

EI 
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Eranos 
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